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THE SPANISH MIRACLE (II) 


Miguel Sanchez-Mazas 


CONTRADICTIONS AND COINCIDENCES 


Spain is a difficult country. To foreigners Spain fre- 
quently appears to be the country of the most varied 
contrasts, and the nation arousing the most violent con- 
troversies and unawaited contradictions. 

Today, in the waning years of a dogmatic regime 
which boasts of having achieved the unity of our coun- 
try for the first time in its history, we have in fact 
reached the culminating point of these contrasts, con- 
troversies and contradictions. The Spaniards contradict 
each other with respect to their own past, present, na- 
tional character and destiny; the foreigners who visit 
us contradict each other when they speak of our social 
structure, ways of life, poverty or well-being and col- 
lective aspirations. But that is not all: in spite of its 
outer appearance of granitic assurance, our government 
constantly contradicts itself in its statements and statis- 
tics'; our press contradicts itself?, and so do our diplo- 
matic representatives. It is hard to know what one can 
rely upon in so strange and unhappy a country. 

Yet there is one point on which it can be said that 
all of us are more or less in agreement: namely, that in 
the last two years, and in a more concrete way since 
July, 1959, the date of Spain’s admission to the 
O.E.E.C., the Spanish Government has made a right- 
about-face in its economic policy. This change has 
been a violent one, from one extreme to another: from 
a policy of economic expansion, afflicted with the ill- 
ness of inflation and the vice of blind speculation, to a 
policy of stabilization in which austerity is the rule of 





(1) As an enumeration of such official contradictions would 
be endless, we limit ourselves to citing the drastic and arbi- 
trary retrospective revision of all the most important statistics 
pertaiaing to Spanish agricultural production in both pre- 
Civil War and post-Civil War periods (1931-1935 and 1941- 
1948), in which figures on wheat production, for example, 
were changed by from eight to nine millions of quintals, as 
though the power of the regime were such that it could change 
the past. 

It is for this reason that the figures published in Spain do 

not coincide with those published by the United Nations, the 
discrepancy between the two sets of figures being truly enor- 
mous. Take, for example, the notable differences in the volume 
of the wheat crop between 1941 and 1948, as reported in its 
Informe for 1956 (page 69) by the Bank of Bilbao, which 
contains the official data, and that of the Statistical Annual 
for 1954 of the United Nations (page 63). 
(2) For example, in its reiterated declarations to the effect 
that there are no political prisoners ir. Spain( See YA, for 
instance, May 2, 1959, with its heading: “There are no politi- 
cal prisoners in Spain’’) while carrying notices at the very 
same time of the sentencing to several years imprisonment of 
persons for purely political activities. 
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the day, and which is accompanied by the constant 
menace of depression, paralysis of economic activities, 
spreading unemployment and declining wages. 

Agreement is general as to the fact in itself. It is not 
so general, however, with respect to the interpretation 
of this important change, its true causes and possible 
consequences in a country such as ours with its peculiar 
social and economic structures. 

What did the previous phase signify in Spanish his- 
tory? What will be the significance of the phase begin- 
ning now? Usually these questions receive the most 
varied replies. For some Spaniards, and for many Euro- 
pean and American economists, the previous period of 
economic expansion had an unsound orientation, and 
it was based on falsity. Industrialization was carried 
out in an anti-economic way; it was more spectacular 
than practical, and was accompanied by a real retro- 
gression in agriculture and other activities. All that 
glitter was by no means gold. Many years and much 
manpower had gone into the construction of a castle 
of cards which would collapse at the first gust of wind 
from the North, for example were Spain to try to edge 
open the Pyrenean curtain and enter the European eco- 
nomic and political community. For these economic 
experts the Stabilization Plan was like an emergency 
operation which, by means of painful amputations and 
relative immobilization of the patient, could salvage 
the remaining healthy organs and save the country 
from imminent disaster. 

On the other hand, the official Spanish interpreta- 
tion of these new measures is that they represent the 
natural culmination of a glorious phase of sound ex- 
pansion and growth of the national wealth and pros- 
perity; a phase which has been fulfilled completely and 
which now requires only some final touches, trimming 
and lubrication to make it perfect. From this point of 
view the Stabilization Plan is but the final crystaliza- 
tion of an economic, social and political miracle, the 
miracle of Franco. 


THE “SPANISH MIRACLE” 


Those who have tried to justify the Stabilization Plan 
and the resulting economic depression with the same 
assurance with which they tried to justify the earlier 
phase, begin by reaffirming—following the example set 
by the Dictator in his end-of-the-year speech—that 
without any doubt at all a “Spanish miracle” has taken 
place in the last two decades. However, they go on to 
qualify, these miraculous achievements of an economic, 
social and political order have one defect, naturally 
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quite surmountable: this 
defect lies in their flu- 
idity, their unstable na- 
ture. So it has been 
necessary to crytalize 
them. 

The great virtue of 
the Stabilization Plan 
which all of us, both 
Tirians and _ Trojans, 
must recognize is that 
after many years of in- 
flation, not only eco- 
nomic but also political 
and propagandistic, it 
has introduced us to 
the Spanish reality. The 
country has been suffer- 
ing from an ever more 
menacing inflation; 
there was more and 
more paper money, 
more and more shaky speculative ventures, more words, 
more promissory notes. . 
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. . The country was at the 
point of explosion, not from prosperity and health, but 
from unhealthy pressure. The so frequently mentioned 
miracle no longer appeared as a miracle, but as a dia- 
bolical spell. 

But now the spell has been broken. The hour of 
truth has come, and we are in its first moments. 


THE HOUR OF TRUTH 

In itself the concept of stabilization is a good one, and 
quite legitimate. It is opportune, even necessary, when 
inflationary pressure is such that it comes to falsify the 
entire economic life, endangering the results of the ex- 
pansion. If a policy of stabilization is carried out in a 
just and equitable way, directed primarily towards as- 
sistance for those most in need, and geared to provide 
widespread and adequate unemployment subsidies and 
to progressively create new work outlets to absorb the 
surplus labor resulting from the layoffs in the many 
firms obliged to reorganize so as to improve produc- 
tivity, then such a plan can be of benefit to all the eco- 
nomic sectors of the country, not merely over a long 
range but within a short period as well. 

However in Spain there are two factors which keep 
one from regarding the Stabilization Plan with optim- 
ism. In the first place it is being implemented without 
the slightest sense of social justice; the poor laborer is 
given no protection whatsoever, and the only recourse 
offered him is that he emigrate to some distant land, 
far from his home, from his family, even. Secondly, 
that in a regime such as ours, based on the systematic 
falsification of the collective life, stabilization, with all 
its burden of truth (although theoretically this affects 
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the economic aspect only) represents a mortal danger, 
precisely because it breaks the coherence of the lie. 
But let us go into this more slowly. 

As the economic experts of the various international 
organizations (O.E.E.C., European Economic Commis- 
sion of the United Nations, etc.)* have repeated in- 
sistently, the limited economic and industrial expan- 
sion in Spain during the last decade took place in a 
clearly inflationary climate. As is well known, this cii- 
mate is characterized by a growing difference between 
the rate of increase of real goods and the means for 
their acquisition; fiduciary circulation, issues of paper 
money, credits, all kinds of means of payment increase 
more rapidly than does production; the pressure of de- 
mand grows at a more lively pace than does that of 
supply; in the meantime prices soar, and those living 
on a fixed income, pension or rent are left in difficult 
straits. The parallelism between the volume of paper 
money in circulation and the volume of goods available 
is broken and replaced by a widening difference between 
them. 

However, when one considers all of this more care- 
fully, one must admit that this panorama, which has 
been that of Spain during the years preceding Stabili- 
zation, has been, with all its terrible faults, the one 
which best suited the Spanish regime in that it camou- 
flaged it and, in reality, protected it. A haughty and 
dogmatic dictatorship which is technically incompetent, 
burdened by a costly political and repressive apparatus 
and an inefficient and corrupt administration of negligi- 
ble productivity, can only keep going by recourse to a 
systematic and consistent bluff; not only a_ political, 
propagandistic and journalistic bluff, but an economic 
bluff as well. But economic bluff can thrive in a climate 
of inflation only. 

The situation has changed, and the most informed 
and foresighted members of the Franco Government 
are becoming more and more concerned. If, in theory, 
stabilization has been a correct move, in fact it has 
been a psychological error. It breaks up the harmony 
of the system. For how can one reconcile economic de- 
flation, reduction of industrial activity and building, 
with the verbal and propagandistic inflation, with the 
emphasis on outer show and spectacle which is so 
necessary to our type of regime? In the previous epoch 
the national retrogression, the decline in the standard 
of living of Spain and the Spaniards were cleverly 
camouflaged. True, the workers’ pay was miserably low 
and their acquisitive powers reduced by inflation; la- 
bor’s share in the national income was being constaatly 
reduced; but there was full employment, even double 
and triple employment, as working hours frequently 
extended to ten or more hours a day. Furthermore one 





(3) Read the report by A. Calleja for the European Economic 
Commission of the United Nations entitled “Spain: Some 
Figures on its Economic Development.” October 30, 1959. 
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did not see the eloquent symptom of economic depres- 
sion in the form of unemployed workers in the streets. 
True, there was a housing shortage of over a million 
dwellings, but construction went on, it never ceased; 
luxury apartment houses, official edifices and grandiose 
mausoleums kept going up, because money was abun- 
dant, credit easy and rising prices made investments 
attractive. True, there was a shortage of schools and 
thousands of teachers were compelled to resign from 
their posts because they were unable to make ends 
meet on their meager salaries, yet imposing labor uni- 
versities were built, all the more imposing in that their 
photographs did not reveal the low scholastic level of 
the teaching within their walls. True, the state enter- 
prises were of minimal productivity, including the gi- 
gantic government controlled steel refinery at Avilés, 
and the costs of production enormous; but the restric- 
tions on foreign trade, the total state protectionism, the 
autocratic regime in general, all kept these inferiorities 
out of sight by preventing opportunities for competi- 
tion with the outside world. 

But now the situation has changed completely, and, 
as we said before, from the point of view of its own 
interests and survival the government has committed a 
grave psychological error. It could withstand a climate 
of scandalous and unjust squandering, but it can not 
withstand an atmosphere of pharisaical and hypocriti- 
cal austerity, which is equally unjust. As to labor, the 
anti-social character of the regime, whether under in- 
flation or deflation, is unquestionable and definitive: 
the Sindicates are regarded generally as useless, and 
spreading unemployment places many workers in a 
desperate predicament. 

The stabilization which the Franco Government is 
endeavoring to carry out today coincides with the mo- 
ment of the greatest social, spiritual and political in- 
stability in the country since the end of the Civil War. 
The first twenty years of the regime were characterized 
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by a relatively stable tyranny against a backdrop of 
social injustice, spiritual desolation and political rigidity, 
all hard to change because the human and social leaven- 
ing agents had been completely extirpated and the new 
generation had not yet come to maturity. The great 
national problems were left unsolved, even aggravated, 
but the practical coherence of the dominating system 
had not yet permitted its latent contradictions to rise 
to the surface. 


Today, to the big negative, though relatively static, 
aspects achieved by the “Man of Providence,’—the 
poverty of the majority, the monstrous inequality, the 
spiritual sterility, the human degradation, the disap- 
pearance of a sense of civic spirit, the adulteration of 
religion—is now added at a rapid rate a dynamic nega- 
tive aspect: instability, the internal contradiction and 
incoherence of the system; an aspect which, being itself 
negative, has in this case the advantage that it tends 
to modify the situation of immobility of the other nega- 
tive aspects, the panorama of tranquil injustice, silent 
aberration, moral death. This moment will be less for- 
tunate for the beneficiaries of the pacific material and 
moral slavery of the previous period, but it will be more 
sincere, more dynamic, and, in the long run, more 
fecund. 

The last pharisaical utterance to be made by this 
eternally pharisaical regime may well have been to 
have called this phase which we are now entering the 
phase of Stabilization. Because it is precisely now that 
the country, the workers, university men, progressive 
priests, regional movements, the reborn democratic and 
socialist movements, is beginning to move once again, 
and the internal instability of the system is coming to 
the surface. This, in reality, is the hour of truth, and 
for that reason it is up to us to make a truthful ac- 
counting of the last twenty years of the tragic fiction. 


(To be continucd) 








THE CULTURAL SCENE IN SPAIN 


ll. THE PLASTIC ARTS 
Aldo Torres 


JUAN ANTONIO GAYA NUNO 

Built on a generous physical scale, Juan Antonio Gaya 
Nujfio gives the impression of being a man whose in- 
tellectual and aesthetic appetites are in a permanent 
state of stimulation and satisfaction. One has only to 
exchange a few words with him, or turn the pages of 
any of his books, to be aware of this. Born at Tardel- 
cuende in the province of Soria in 1913, he followed 
up the usual elementary and secondary education by 
going to the University of Madrid, where he took a 
degree in history in 1933 and was awarded a special 
prize. 

The list of his publications includes purely literary 
works such as El santero de San Saturio, and also his- 
tory, criticism, biography and commentary, such as 
Spanish painting outside Spain, Contemporary Spanish 
Sculpture, The Appreciation of Art, Dali and A His- 
torical Guide to the Museums of Spain. And here it 
must be noted that in all his books the different themes 
are blended, enriched and brought to life by his in- 
telligent enthusiasm, so as entirely to escape the rigidity 
and narrowness of a conventional approach. 

His works are conceived and planned with many 
different aims in view. Gaya Nufo has no desire to oc- 
cupy an impressive, mysterious position within a small 
circle of initiates. Nothing of the sort; his approachable 
and helpful manner of breaking down all professional 
barriers is inspired by a high sense of social—and con- 
structive—responsibility. His wider and more ambitious 
undertakings are vitally connected by a network of 
communicating channels with his apparently humbler 
activities as a teacher. Both spheres of his work are 
infused with the same eagerness to apply his boundless 
yet concentrated mastery of the arts of understanding, 
analysis and explanation to the preservation and de- 
velopment of a splendid artistic tradition. 

It is delightful to discover in Gaya Nufo’s dynamic 
and pithy style the constant tension that exists between 
what he feels and his free, lucid, penetrating way of 
expressing it. His personal familiarity with the whole of 
Western Europe increases the value of his contribution 
—and as for Spain, in his own words he knows it “like 


the back of his hand.” 





Second of series of interviews by ALDO TORRES, 
Chilean critic and poet, with outstanding cultural 
figures in Spain. The next and last of the series will 
be with the Catholic philosopher, José Luis de Aran- 
curen. 
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“Can one speak in general terms of European paint- 
ing?” we asked him, to set the conversation going. 
“And if so, what are its distinctive characteristics?” 

“Obviously there is one form of painting which has 
no frontiers, either in Europe or the whole world, and 
that is abstract art. It’s just possible, though becoming 
increasingly difficult, to detect the evidences of na- 
tionality in it; but I think there is a danger of its dis- 
appearing altogether. There are of course different 
schools of representational painting in every country 
in Europe, though they are becoming more uniform.” 

“What would you say was Spain’s place in the wider 
field of European painting? What is her special con- 
tribution?” 

“I should say without a moment’s hesitation that she 
holds the first place of all. Remember that the greatest 
genius among living painters, Pablo Picasso, is a Span- 
iard; and in spite of the warm welcome he has found in 
France for the last fifty years, he has never repudiated 
his nationality. And apart from this exceptional man. 
there is Joan Miré, who can be considered as one of 
the three or four greatest figures in contemporary paint- 
ing. I think the chief contributions that Spain has made 
are an unusual violence of expression, obviously in- 
herited from Goya, and a superlative color-sense— 
qualities of the work of Picasso and Miré respectively.” 

“Can you tell us at which period of history Spain 
reached the summit of her achievement in painting, 
and why?” 

“It was certainly the seventeenth century, when she 
could boast of an incomparable constellation of geniuses 
such as Velasquez, Ribera, Zurbaradn, Herrera the elder. 
Claudio Coello etcetera—not to mention innumerable 
other famous names. As for the reason why this flower- 
ing came so long after that in Italy, it is probably to 
be found in Spain’s geographical position on the peri- 
phery of Europe, far away from centres of the Renais- 
sance like Sienna and Florence. That was the reason 
why the most dazzling period in Spanish art and litera- 
ture paradoxically coincided with our political and 
economic decline.” 

“People often speak of ‘the spirit of Spain.’ How is it 
related to the work of her greatest painters?” 

“That is a very controversial question. That great 
writer Miguel de Unamuno has thrown more light on 
it than anyone. The spirit of Spain, with its tendency 
to violent contrasts and to anticipating disaster, has 
always expressed this attitude in the form of deep 
tragedy. Don’t let us forget the extraordinary similarity 
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between Goya and Picasso in their manner of portray- 
ing our national disasters; or between Ribera or Zur- 
baran and Solana in depicting human misfortunes. But 
all through the centuries Spanish painters have glori- 
fied man above everything else. Even when Velasquez 
painted the gods of mythology or of the Christian re- 
ligion, he was actually making the portraits of men and 
women. Spanish painting has always been primarily 
concerned with human beings.” 

“In which of the different art-forms—landscape, 
still-life, historical or religious painting—have Spanish 
artists been most successful?” 

“Generally speaking, Spanish painters hardly looked 
at their own landscape until about the beginning of 
this century. They recoiled from its natural ruggedness, 
yet were too honest to disguise it. Religious painting, 
which had provided such plentiful themes for so many 
hundreds of years, came suddenly to an end with the 
beginning of the War of Independence and political 
revolution. Still-life, however, has always stimulated 
our painters to their noblest efforts—so much so that 
in my opinion one of the most wonderfully moving pic- 
tures in the whole of the Prado is Zurbaran’s ‘Still Life 
with Four Vessels.’* All the simplicity and austerity of 
the ninth century is implicit in it.” 

“And what about portrait-painting?” 

“There is always a good deal of flattery and lies in 
portraiture, and at first sight Spanish painting seems 
to be no exception; yet Velasquez painted his buffoons 
and dwarfs with just as much fidelity and respect as he 
did the royal family. As for Goya, he painted the reign- 
ing family, the Bourbons, with a veracity bordering on 
insolence. But this integrity has gradually disappeared, 
and at the present time portraiture is not ranked among 
the highest art-forms.” 

“Could you name three Spanish painters who have 
best interpreted their country, and tell us what are 
their key characteristics?” 

“Perhaps the three painters who have best interpreted 
Spain are: El Greco, with his late Renaissance mystic- 
ism; Goya, representing the transition from the modern 
to the contemporary; and Solana, typical of the pes- 
simism of this century, and in tune with that of the °98 
generation.” 

“Could you simplify the panorama presented by 
modern painting for us a little, and explain its different 
trends?” 

“That shouldn’t be difficult, because of the outstand- 
ing personalities who dominate the scene. We can di- 
vide it into the following essential parts: Picasso, far 
above them all. Next, but in a secondary position, Joan 
Miré’s beautiful paintings, full of color and imagination. 
Within Spain herself, Daniel Vasquez Diaz, who has 
applied his vast knowledge to education. That inventive 





* N.B. Title given this painting in the Phaidon Zurbaran. 
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artist Pancho Cossio, with his roots both in traditional 
painting and cubism. A school characterized by love of 
the soil and those who work on it, a school sometimes 
known as Iberian Fauvism, whose chief members are 
Benjamin Palencia, Rafael Zabaleta and Godofredo 
Ortega Mufioz. A small Expressionist group, frankly 
monopolized by the astonishing Francisco Mateos. An 
Intimist school, led by Eduardo Vicente. A well-sup- 
ported group which once called itself the Young Ma- 
drid School, including Alvaro Delgado, Agustin Re- 
dondela, Cirilo Martifiez Novillo etc. A similar school 
in Barcelona, exemplified by Jaime Mercadé and 
Manuel Capdevila. And, coming to more recent de- 
velopments, a copious stream of abstract painting, among 
which, still awaiting the passage of time for a final 
verdict, is the work of Antonio Tapies and César Man- 
rique. But perhaps the most remarkable development 
of the present day comes from young painters who come 
close to the abstract without fully embracing it, and 
remain adherents of representational art.” 

“Do you believe that a given age or society expresses 
itself in its art?” 

“Yes, wholeheartedly and emphatically. As a_his- 
torian I have always realized that the plastic arts pro- 
vide the most valuable portrait of their epoch.” 

“How would you define the limits of the represen- 
tational and the abstract in contemporary art?” 

“Those limits must be laid down by each artist for 
himself. They are always being overstepped, and it is 
useless to fix them beforehand.” 

“How is it to be explained that two so entirely op- 
posed trends as representational and abstract art, for 


instance, can be produced at the same moment in his- 
tory?” 








“The innumerable phases of Pablo Picasso’s output, 
all really much more traditional than they appear to be, 
bear witness to the validity of representational art. Ab- 
stract painting was born of the artist’s revulsion from 
the conventional forms of representation, and that is 
why the two still coexist. But since abstract art may 
soon find itself in the blind alley of mere repetition 
and academicism, perhaps a new upsurge of represen- 
tative art may result, when we are left, some day, with- 
out Pablo Picasso’s incomparable talent.” 

“Then, as a last question, what do you believe to be 
the ultimate aim of the art historian and art critic?” 

“The art historian’s ultimate aim should be to trace 
the development of all those human and social circum- 
stances which give rise to artistic creation. By doing 
this he enables us to understand the work of painters 
of the sixteenth or eighteenth century as well as if they 
had been our contemporaries. The art critic, on the 
other hand, besides assessing the work of contemporary 
artists as we see it now, should try to foretell how it will 
be judged in times to come as an interpretation of the 
present day. It is in this way that I have become as 
great a friend of Claudio Coello, the Madrid painter of 
the late seventeenth century, as I am of Pancho Cossio, 
for instance, who is alive today.” 


ALVARO DELGADO 

Alvaro Delgado belongs to the younger generation of 
Spanish painters. Born in Madrid in 1922, he was still 
a boy when the Civil War broke out, and by excluding 
him from a liberal career altered the course of his exist- 
ence without diverting him from his artistic vocation. 

Those years of bloodshed decisively affected the orien- 
tation of his life. After school hours, he and other boys 
of his own age, full of eager curiosity, used to roam 
about the streets of their native city, so suddenly trans- 
formed into a setting for tragedy. They ran the risk of 
being machine-gunned for taking too close a look at the 
evidences of the struggle, or for watching the sun set 
over Castile from the trenches. 

His aversion to conventional, soulless academic regu- 
lations made him decide to be independent and choose 
his own masters, among whom he likes to remember 
Daniel Vasquez Diaz and Benjamin Palencia. 

Tha« fratricidal war, which aroused anxiety, bitter- 
ness and despair in many others, had on Alvaro Del- 
gado the effect of intensifying his desire for life and 
friendship—reinforcing his determination both to be 
and to do. He is a conscientious and enthusiastic work- 
er, giving as much care to the planning as to the execu- 
tion of a painting, without losing the balance between 
form and representation. 

“It would be very interesting to hear your views on 
the concept of tradition as applied to painting,” we 
began. “Is there really a Spanish tradition in the plastic 
arts, and if so how would you describe it?” 
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“The Spanish tradition has its origin in Italy, and 
our great painters derive from Caravaggio. Generally 
speaking, a tendency to psychological portraiture is 
characteristic of Spanish art; also, of course, austerity, 
a strong feeling for form, and a limited palette. The 
tenebrosity derived from Caravaggio is as it were the 
spinal column of this tradition. One might say that it 
is physical in Zurbaran and early Velasquez, and meta- 
physical, or internal, in Goya, Picasso and Solana. There 
is a phrase applied to flamenco singing—“make it dark- 
er,’ meaning that it should be softer and more mysteri- 
ous. I think there’s a great deal of such darkness in 
Spanish painting.” 

“What is the relation of contemporary painting to 
this tradition?” 

“Picasso is the link between tradition and contem- 
porary painting. All that is religious, anarchic, terrible, 
violent, irreverent and revolutionary in Picasso is typi- 
cally Spanish. It is Quevedo, Berceo and Saint John 
of the Cross; it is Saint Teresa, it is WelAsquez and 
Goya. I’m talking now of the true tradition; the super- 
ficial tradition is carried on by the Academy of San 
Fernando.” 

“What are the main trends in Spanish painting to- 
day?” 

“There are two—expressionism and abstract paint- 
ing.” 

“And which of the two do you belong to?” 

“The expressionists. My work is representational in 
that it exaggerates the characteristics of my subject, so 
as to emphasize its essential nature.” 

“Could you tell us why art should take a representa- 
tional, abstract, or any other form?” 

“What we admire in a work of art is not what it 
represents but the symbolism it makes use of in the 
representation. This symbolism may be derived from 
some well-tried, conventional tradition. But when it 
frees itself from conventions and the need to represent 
the visual world, abstract art makes its appearance. 
People make the mistake of looking for traces of the 
visual world in abstract painting. The symbolism we 
are discussing has its own intrinsic value, not on ac- 
count of its relationship with physical reality. Red can 
be beautiful simply because it is red, not because it re- 
minds one of blood, a bullfighter’s cape or a flag.” 

“What do you think are the causes of these different 
aesthetic manifestations?” 

“The radical cause is the deep desire of every artist 
to express himself with absolute freedom, without obey- 
ing rules of any description.” 

“And these different aesthetic manifestations—have 
they anything to do with the collective consciousness 
of any social sector, or nation?” 

“TI think they have; in the sense of representing or 
reacting against the group. It’s possible to take up a 
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SINDICAL ELECTIONS 


PARIS, Sept. 25, Ibérica: —Today’s 
Le Monde includes a report from 
Reuters in Madrid, from which we 
reproduce the following paragraphs: 
“During the coming five weeks some 
ten and a half million electors will 
designate several hundred thousand 
delegates and officers of the labor 
Sindicates, 

-“The ‘posts to be filled: are some 
300,000 committeemen, belonging to 
twenty-four federations, and more 
than 800,000 officials as well as 
27,000 members of company com- 
mittees and 25,000 representatives 
of the labor classes.” 


“We must emphasize the fact that 
the 131 functionaries making up the 
directive committee are appointed 
by the government . . . Thus it 
might appear that the base of this 
Sindical. pyramid is. democratic, 
while the top is authoritarian.” 

Note: It should be remembered 
that no office in the Franco-Falan- 
gist Sindical Organization may be 
filled by any person without a record 
of blind and unlimited obedience. 
The elections are to be held on the 
28th of September. 


MORE MALTREATMENT 
OF PRISONERS 


BARCELONA, Sept. 12, Ibérica:— 
Six laborers of Tarrasa have been 
tried by Summary Court Martial 
here. They had been arrested on 
June 28, while in the act of painting 
the words “AMNESTY” and 
“FREEDOM FOR THE POLITI- 
CAL PRISONERS” on the walls 
of Tarrasa, an important Catalan 
textile center. 

They are said to have been tor- 
tured by the Social Brigade, under 
the direction of Commissar Creix, 
to the pviat that one of them be- 
came mentally unbalanced for a 
while. Since their arrest these men 
have been held absolutely incom- 
municado; even their lawyers did 
not have access to them. 
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The prosecutor is. demanding.a 
sentence of twelve years imprison- 
ment for Cipriano, Garcia, and 
sentences, of, from six, to ten years 
imprisonment for the other defend- 
ants, basing his demands on the fol- 
lowing arguments: that. the ..de- 
fendants belonged to the Catalan 
Communist Party and were guilty 
of propaganda in favor of an am- 
nesty for political prisoners. How- 
ever only one of them, Cipriano 
Garcia, declared himself a com- 
munist, | 

(Note: The prosecutors demands 
were granted by: the court; see 
“Uncensored” ) 





TRIALIN ANGOLA 


GENEVA, Sept. 16, Ibérica:—To- 
day’s issue of Le Journal de Genéve 
includes the following notice: “The 


International Commission of Jurists, 


which has its headquarters in 
Geneva, has lodged protests with Sr. 
Salazar over the fact that the Portu- 
guese Government did not give per- 
mission to the lawyer Palma Carlos, 


of Lisbon, or the Brazilian lawyer ~ 


Antonio Alberto Silva, to go to 
Angola to defend the prisoners under 
trial there on charges of having 
distributed’ subversive: leaflets. 

The Commission reports that in 
this trial seven Europeans have re- 
ceived prison sentences and have 
been deprived of their civil rights; a 


‘hundred Africans are awaiting trial 


and several persons have been ex- 


pelled from Angola without any trial 
or accusation. 





FRANCO-NASSER 
MEETING 


PARIS, Sept. 24, Ibérica: —Today’s 
Le Figaro carries the following. re- 
port on the Franco-Nasser meeting, 
sent from Madrid: 

“This morning General Franco 
went to greet Colonel Nasser, who 
stopped off at the Madrid airport 
on his way from Cairo to New 
York. 

“The two men held out their 
hands enthusiastically, and after 
having listened to the national 
anthems of both countries, they 


settled down in the waiting room of 
the airport to:an hour and a half 
talk. 

The .Ambassador of . the United 
Arab Republic in Madrid,.Mr. Ab- 
del Rahman el Azm, acted.as inter- 
preter because General Franco, does 
not speak English, the language; in 
which Colonel Nasser expresses hee, 
self. 

General Franco then sceniiiealion 
his, guests to the plane, where the 
two men embraced. 

On. leaving President Nasser said, 
“T have. the best. wishes. for. the 
prosperity of .the.,Spanish » people, 
The Caudillo_ replied, .“Now::,you 
know that you have a friend here.” 


FAILURE OF 
STABILIZATION PLAN 


The September 19 issue of the New 
Leader contains a valuable study of 
Spain’s ecOnomic difficulties “by 
Richard Scott "Mowrer. The ‘fol 
lowing paragraphs are, reproduced 
from the New. Leader article. — 








Spain’s Economic Stabilization 
Plan (ESP) is in danger of going 
on the rocks. Launched in July ‘last 
year with the assistance of’ two 
international ‘agencies and ‘substan- 
tial American aid, the reform -plan 
has lost. its' initial momentum and 
is drifting toward failure. 

Economic experts here have been 
noting with mounting pessimism the 
Franco Government’s apparent. in- 
ability—or unwillingness—to _ push 
through essential parts of the reform 
program. These experts point. out 
that the ESP succeeded in its initial 
purpose: to rescue Spanish economy 
from imminent bankruptcy. But the 
all-important second phase, designed 
to reorganize the economy and put 
it on a sound footing, is being al- 
lowed to bog down. 

In July 1959 Spain was technically 
bankrupt. Gold.and. foreign’, ex- 
change. reserves had. dwindled. to a 
point where they were exceeded by 
the country’s short-term debts, Spain 
did not even have the money to 
pay bills that were due immediately. 
In view of the fact that since 1951 
Spain had received more than’ $1 
billion of American economic’ aid 
(aside from substantial military-aid) , 
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y 4vas it possible for the economy 
2 #dme to such a ‘pass? 

here are three main explana- 
tions: To keep the Spanish economy 
from foundering much of the Ameri- 
can aid’effort had to be channeled 
to stop-gap measures. Then, after 
1956 in particular; American aid had 
to be used to purchase raw materials 
to keep Spain’s industries going. The 
acquisition of capital equipment 
would have been preferable in the 
long run. 

Inflation, high domestic prices, 
an over-valued currency and a sys- 
tem” of multiple exchange ' rates 
handicapped Spanish exports and 
kept foreign exchange earnings 
down, The situation was further ag- 


gravated by a flight of capital. 

‘The Spanish Government disre- 
garded American’ advice to take 
measures to halt the drift toward 
bankruptcy. It balked at urgings to 
reduce’ Government expenditures, 
open tp the’ country to foreign in- 
vestment ‘and develop agriculture 
( Spain’s main natural resource) to 
increase foreign earnings instead of 
putting so'much money and effort 
into “prestigé” ‘industries. 

By mid-1959° Spain’s economic 
plight had gone from bad to worse. 
But in July of that year, with Amer- 
ica’s blessing, Spain won member- 
ship in two international: agencies, 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC) and the 


















International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). The two bodies agreed to 
Spanish requests for aid, but in 
exchange the Spanish Government 
had to: accept the agencies’ terms: 
reform and liberalization of the 
Spanish economy on the. basis of 
OEEC and IMF recommendations 
and rules. 

The ESP is bogging pan and 
may soon founder, because behind 
the Franco Government’s lethargic 
implementation of the plan is bitter 
political disagreement. The Caudil- 
lo’s cabinet is split and has been for 
months, with the Finance and Com- 
merce Ministers supporting the plan, 
the Ministers of Labor and Indus- 
try resisting it. 































NEW LAW OF REPRESSION 


MADRID, Sept. 28, Ibérica: On Monday, September 
26, the Boletin Oficial of the Spanish State published 
a decree which broadens considerably the definition _ of 
the crime of military rebellion. From now. on even 
those disseminating false or tendencious news with the 
object of disturbing internal order will. be considered 
as guilty of military rebellion. 


As Articles 2 and 6 of this Decree are of especial | 


interest, we reproduce them, here. 


ARTICLE 2 


Article 2:“To be considc-ed as guilty of the crime of ' 


military rebellion, in accordance with Number 5° of 
Article 286 of the Code of Military Justice, and to be 
penalized according to the provisions of said Code: 

“First: Those disseminating false or tendencious news 
with the object of causing disturbances of internal 
order, international conflicts or which attack the prestige 
of .the State, its. institutions, Government, Army or 
authorities. 


“Second: Those who by whatever means assemble, . 


conspire or participate in meetings, lectures or ‘demon- 
strations with the same capeeeives as those expressed 
in the previous paragraph. 


Also work slow-downs, strikes, sabotage and ‘other 


analogous acts can have such a character when they 
pursue a political end or cause, grave disturbances to 
public order, . 


ARTICLE 6 


“One. Those who, isolating themselves ostensibly from. 


social coexistence. or living surrepticiously in’ urban 
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nuclei, form parties or groups of armed persons to 
dedicate themselves to banditry. Banditry or social 
subversion will be penalized as follows: 

“First: By the death penalty: 

“a) The head of the party, in every case. 

“b). Members of the party who have collaborated 
in any. way in the commission of any crime punishable 
by the death penalty in this Decree. 

“Second:' With the penalty of reclusién mayor [most 
severe form of imprisonment] or the death penalty, 
all those who have participated in the commission of 
any other crime included in this Decree. 

“Third: With the penalty of reclusién mayor, all 
others not included in the previous paragraphs. 

“Two: Those lending any sort of aid, which is not 
in itself complicity or concealment, to members of 
groups or parties referred to above, will be penalized 
by imprisonment or exile. Similarly, the tribunal may 
impose fines of from 5,000 to 100,000 - pesetas. 

“Three: Those who, taking advantage of the more 


‘or less justified fear caused by the commission of any 


of the acts punishable under this Decree, or other acts 


of banditry, require anyone in anonymous way, or 


through clear or concealed threats, to turn over and 
place somewhere money, jewelry or goods, or to compel 
them to do something or not to do something, will be 
penalized by imprisonment or death.” 

The Decree, constitutes a revision of the law of 1943 
and the Decree-Law of 1947 on public order. Its text 
signifies an evident hardening of governmental policy 
with; respect. to any manifestation of the opposition 
whatsoever. 
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MADARIAGA IN" NEW YORK 


At. the end of September Sebaden de. Madariaga 
spent a few days in New York on. his way. back to 
England; after a lecture tour in Latin America, spon- 
sored by the Congress of Cultural Freedom. 

-. During his stay in New York Sr, de. Madariaga was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given, by. JBERICA and 
the Inter-American Association, for, Democracy , and 
Freedom. Originally the dinner was scheduled.;to be 
held at the Overseas Press Club, but: because. of. the 
many requests for. reservations. it, was moved. to larger 
quarters at. the Brass Rail Restaurant on 40th. Street 
and Park Ave. 

ANTI-AMERICANISM IN LATIN AMERICA .. 
In his speech delivered after the dinner Sr. de Madar- 
iaga attributed United , States’ unpopularity, in Latin 
America. to two .chief causes; |, 

1. The support by successive American queens 
of dictators in the entire Spanish speaking world. 

2. The tendency of the State Department to back 
private financial and economic entefprise. in the Spanith 
American Republics. 

. “However,” Sr. de ,Madariaga. added, ..“‘there:.is: no 
lack of circumstances within the. Spanish American 
countries to explain the troubles that assail. them.”..He 
then: enumerated some of; these; troubles “such : asthe 
tremendous: differences. between, the ,rich and. the poor, 
lack of technical. and . financial power, _ political. in- 
stability, lack of careers for: university graduates, : etc. 

“All of. this adds up to, a, tremendous opportunity 
offered to the Soviet Union. According to my. observa- 
tion the Soviet Union ‘is } making: full. use. of. this-.op- 


artaitn: the universities. are deeply penetrated both 
among students. and teaching staff, who are ; offered 
abundant trips to,the Soviet Union and China.” 


SPAIN A ‘SOURCE ‘OF. UNITY. 

IN LATIN. AMERICA | 

Turning. to Spain. Sr. de Madariaga recalled. that 
“Whereas there are numerous. elements of variety, both 
geographical and historical, racial; and political among 
the, Spanish, American nations, the only source of unity 
is the Iberian Peninsula from, whose. tradition, culture 
and language these nations have. been formed. Never- 
theless at the present..moment. the deplorable position 
of. Spain keeps this; cause,.0f, sunity, under: a qhind:,of 
eclipse... 

; “Underneath, (Wheres the. solid sradition of Spain 
remains as.a source, of unity, and if, we.all agree that 
the world has entered a phase of big units, and that 


__it_is important to unify Spanish America, then this 


potential source of unity should be helped.” 


¥ Wie’ closing, ‘Sr. de, Madariaga ‘recommended, that 


merica adopt a policy of “sincere ‘conversion to the 
development. of the. Spanish American: nation.as stable, 
strong and: prosperous industrial, countries, and’ that. this 
should be done. through an. alliance between a Spain 
liberated from dictatorship, ..Spanish. America;and. the 
United States. This to lead the Spanish American 
nations toward a federation so that in the future the 
dialogue can take place -between .two. equals:;..the 
‘United, States of North..America,. or, rather, | Anglo- 
Saxon. America,.and the. United States of.. Iberian 
America. 9 





MONARCHIST GhoUR 
BACKS BASQUE PRIESTS 


The monarchist group “Unién _Espafiola” ..has, pub- 
lished. a,, manifesto. expressing ,: its .,,solidarity, “in, the 
political. aspect”,.with the ; document signed: , by . the 
Basque priests, which was, reproduced in, the July- 
August JIBERICA.. The: manifesto. reproduces. extensive 
paragraphs from, the Basque. priests’ letter. 

We. reproduce. the. principal | paragraphs from the 
“Unién  Espafiola” Manifesto. .; |... 
“The document. which. ‘a. certain, paar of Nevanels 
and Basque priests have sent, to,the.Archbishop of 
Pamplona and the Bishops of. Bilbao,.San Sebastian 
and Vitoria; the publication,..in:!thedaily press. and 
on the radio, of the collective declaration of the-afore- 
mentioned prelates rejecting .the;\document, and. the 
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notification, by. the Apostolic Nuncio of whats the Holy 
See ,has advised. with, respect. to. it. all, reveal, the )ex- 
istence of ..a' political problem whose importance can 
not be ignored. 
“From. its.exclusively. political point.of..view, Unién 
Espafiola..feels. obliged to examine’ .the..case, in. that it 
is. important to. know what has, been, the unrest, which 
has brought, the clergy. \of those. Dioceses to act in, such 
terms of ‘political, character’,.and in. this ‘afin: of 
political. passion’ which the Prelates censure. 
“We.;do,-not,,need.to go’ into the other nanan 
aspect, of the question :,that,.of the internal order. of 
the Ghurch: The position of Unién Espajiola, expressed 
in its fundamental statements, of harmonious) separa- 
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tion of Church and State within the Catholic Monarchy, 
is well known.” ) 

“The question of whether or not the Hierarchy 
lends ‘decided support’ to the Regime, is one which 
we will not pass judgement on at this time. What 
we, as politicians, wish to submit to the consideration 
of all persons who care to read us dispassionately, is 
the question of whether the affirmations contained in 
the paragraphs which we have transcribed [from the 
Basque priests’ letter] do or do not’ relate to reality 
in Spain. The fact that this is written by some priests, 
affirmed by us politicians and silenced by the country 
because of lack of means of ‘expression, is, for us today, 
absolutely secondary. What does matter is to know if 
our political life is a normal one or not and, supposing 
that it is not, if it is logical or not; to know that very 
serious problems are being created for those who—what- 
ever their state in life or profession—on contemplating 
the evils arising from the anomalous situation and the 
even more serious ones which could arise, try con- 


structively and patriotically, to sound the voice of alarm 
and to help in finding a solution. 

“When at the end of twenty years we go on lacking 
a political life, those of us who believe that the time 
has come for us to begin, have an obligation to 
proclaim as much. And in our case—not finding our- 
selves, as citizens, subjected to any discipline other 
than the dictated by our monarchist thought—we find 
ourselves obliged to do so, by every means within our 
reach, so as to try to enchannel in a concrete and 
broadly national direction the states of opinion that 
substantially coincide. 
“The bombs of communists, anarchists or agents pro- 
vocateurs, come from the sidewalk out in front of 
where are we Spaniards who feel really preoccupied over 
the present and the future. Therefore we members of 
Unién Espajiola, immersed in this ‘national atmosphere, 
proclim once again the right of the Spaniards to try 
to influence the configuration of the future and to 
exercise our firm will, in so far as we have such a right. 





PAPAL NUNCIO WARNED 


The Tarragona delegation of “Unién Nacional del Clero 
Espattol”’ [an association’ of priests] has addressed an 
open letter to the Apostolic Nuncio in Spain, Msgr. 


Antoniutti. We reproduce the following paragraphs 
from this letter: 


“Your Excellency: ‘Alarmed as we are by the reactions 
of public opinion to your recent speeches, which were 
more those of a politician than a pontifical diplomat, 
we are going to try to tell you of these reactions, 
which surely have not come to your attention. This 
is what always happens to hierarchs in nations ruled 
by regimes similar to that of Spain. 

“First of all, it has caused amazement that a digloins 
should interfere in Spain’s internal affairs, as Your 
Excellency has been doing recently. Such interference 
has no precedent in the actions of Nuncios in Spain, 
whose principal mission is, like that of all ambassadors, 
to be the representative and amiable arbitrator in trans- 
actions between the governments which they ‘Trepeenat 
and Spain.” 

“At a moment when a veritable duel has begun 
between the Spanish state and the high hierarchs of 
the Spanish Church, and not over casual incidents but 
because of persistent abuses of interpretation of funda- 
mefital principles; when State organs are attacking 
Catholic Action, as happened last May and June, 
on confiscating the HOAC manifesto and imposing 
fines on its directors‘ and propagandists; when the 
police arrest and maltreat members of Catholic Action 
and publicly insult the clergy and Catholic Youth As- 
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sociations; when the press, even the Catholic press 
and the National Radio, sabotage by means of the most 
absolute silence and general scandal the WORLD 
CONGRESS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS held in 
Santander, etc; that the Representative of His Holiness 
in Spain should sing of the glories of this regime, and 
that he'should accuse of being guilty of rebellion those 
priests who recall the pontifical doctrines concerning 
government of the people, doctrines which unfortunately 
have been silenced by those who should preach them, 
has been considered a MONSTROSITY, which re- 
mains a part of history.” 
“Does not,the.silence..of., Tis Eminence the.Cardinal 
Primate and,of the majority of the Bishops, who are 
more,responsible for their lambs. than is Your Ex- 
cellency, mean something to. the Senor Nuncio? 
“Keep in mind, Sefior Nuncio, that public opinion 
has’ taken godd note’ of the extent to which Your 


‘Excellency has exceeded your functions, and do not 


forget that it ‘is much easier to remove a Nuncio than 
to ‘separate a Bishop from his diocese. As one who is 
well informed on pontifical diplomatic history, Your 
Excellency knows very well how such removals can 
be carried out at all times and in all nations; the 
case can be repeated in Spain, today or TOMORROW. 

“Kegretting our having to inform you of these re- 


‘actions, we ‘kiss your ring.” 


“P: S. Copies of this letter are being ser! to the 
Secretary of the Pope, Secretary of State of the 
Vatican, Eminent Cardinals and Bishops of Spain, 


‘Hierarchs of Catholic Action, etc. 
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position to one side, in opposition, or on the fringe of 
the whole or part. Whichever it is, the attitude taken 
up reveals the artist’s motive, and so his awareness of 
the group—whether social, cultural, or simply human. 
As for nationality, I think that leads to its own forms 
of expression, those we call ‘popular,’ which are the 
simpler derivatives of the more complicated art-forms 
of the minority.” 

“It’s proverbially said of literature that it is the ex- 
pression of its epoch. Do you think that is applicable 
to Spanish painting also?” 

“Contemporary Spanish painters have their eyes on 
what is happening in the rest of Europe. Our Civil War 
has broken the continuity of our own tradition. To find 
that continuity we have to cross our frontiers and look 
for it in France. The man who epitomizes this is Picasso. 
Naturally we look to him to carry on the tradition of 
Spanish painting. But Picasso is not only a Spaniard; 
he is a painter using a universal language which we 
may learn to use ourselves.” 

“With what other form of creative expression do you 
think painting has most affinity, and why?” 

“With poetry. The painter uses metaphor, gives the 
world a new aspect, and tries to discover its secret; his 
subject is the hidden essence of everything. When he 
paints a fish, he combines all fish and all their sym- 
bolism to make a miraculous, new and wholly original 
fish.” 

“What do you think is Spain’s place in contem- 
porary European painting?” 

“Considering that Picasso, Miré, Dali and Juan Gris 
are all Spaniards—the first place of all. Another thing 
is that the abstract painting exhibited at the last Venice 
Biennale aroused tremendous interest in Spanish art, 
and the brilliant work done by Spanish painters in this 
department got high praise all over Europe and the 
United States, and found international buyers.” 

“What is the message contained in this form of paint- 
ing?” 

“We live in a dangerous world. Our predicament is 
episodic and complicated. It seems to me that the 
painter’s range must be both wide and deep. It isn’t 
easy to look through the present state of affairs and 
see the basic framework. The painter’s message is subt- 


ly concealed, but it will be easier to read it in the fu- 
ture, when it can be taken in at one glance from a dis- 
tance.” 

“A message implies a recipient. To whom is this 
aesthetic message addressed, and what is the drift of 
it?” 

“There’s a contradiction there too. Some abstract 
painters have a tragic, terrible, heart-breaking message. 
However, they hope for the arrival of some rich Ameri- 
can who knows nothing of that tragedy, terror and 
heartbreak, but who will buy their pictures all the same 
because they are being bought by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York. Then we see the curious phenom- 
enon of art becoming tragic to order. Perhaps some 
well-organized state of the future will be able to create 
pain, happiness and aesthetic taste to order. That would 
make its stupider subjects easier to govern. Genuine art 
doesn’t address its message to anyone. It just speaks, 
for those with ears to hear.” 

“Lastly, we should be interested to hear your own 
views on the role of the artist at the present time.” 

“The painter is only very exceptionally the critic of 
his times. What is the painter’s attitude in ‘The Mas- 
sacres in Korea’? And is that what gives the picture 
its value? Who is Goya denouncing in the ‘Disasters of 
War’? His blacks and greys reveal the guilt of us all. 
Men are struggling and biting each other in the sha- 
dows of his engravings; but if we bite one another we 
lose our teeth. The cry of a real man is a cry of pro- 
test, a living cry, and above all a sincere one. By means 
of it he must show us the beautiful face of truth. By 
subtle use of ideological compromise he stifles his own 
voice, and produces an enforced silence which acts as 
a stopper to an even louder cry. The artist wants to 
live, so he turns himself into a conjurer. He mixes death 
in his landscapes and suffering in his still-lifes, and 
produces a dove from his sleeve at the most unexpected 
moment. Sometimes it comes out stained with blood, 
or with its neck wrung, and he leaves it there, trans- 
fixed on his canvas, so that the sociologists, critics and 
moralists may make an autopsy and find out what have 
been his social, moral or political intentions. It’s possi- 
ble that the painter was fully aware of them—but I 
doubt it.” 
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THE ECONOMIC SCENE 


WHO IS PAYING FOR SPAIN’S 


FAVORABLE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS? 


Stepartus 


Throughout this year the Spanish authorities and press 
have been boasting of the great success of the Stabiliza- 
tion Plan in its first phase. Figures pertaining to the 
evolution of the balance of payments during the period 
1955-8 and to the decline in international reserves are 
compared with similar figures for 1959 and the first 
months of 1960, and it is concluded that the present 
improvement in the relation between exports and im- 
ports, along with the increase in foreign monetary re- 
serves in the Spanish Treasury, are by now permanent 
facts, and indications that the problem of the balance of 
payments has been solved. 

Thus by means of the regime’s propaganda apparatus 
a version which is absolutely sui generis of this prime 
problem of Spain’s economy has been presented to the 
Spanish public; for outside of technical and semi-offi- 
cial circles there has been very little talk of the other 
circumstances concurrent with the favorable monthly 
balances of Spain’s foreign trade; even among econo- 
mists and commercial and industrial organizations there 
seems to be a certain reluctance to confront the true 
facts of the situation. Hence the propaganda version 
is the one which has prevailed. 

However these are questions of the greatest impor- 
tance in understanding the procedures of the regime 
and the transitory “solutions” in which it so adept and 
which it carries out at the expense of possible authentic 
solutions. Furthermore, in the case in point, some of 
the factors involved in the transitory “solution” sought 
by the regime bear with them very serious risks for the 
future of Spain’s entire productive structure, and it is 
important that they be brought to light. 


1. The reduction of imports, principal factor in the 
favorable monthly balance of payments. 

The composition of Spanish foreign trade is pretty ele- 
mentary, and it has not changed very much for several 
decades. Spain’s prime exports are iron ore and agricul- 





This is the first part of a study of the results of the 
Economic Stabilization Plan, implemented in Spain in 
1959 on the recommendations of the Organization of 
European Economic Communities at the time of her 
admission as a full member to the international organi- 
zation. The rest of the article will appear in the Novem- 
ber tissue. 

“STEPARIUS” is one of Spain’s outstanding econo- 
mists. 
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tural products (oranges, olive oil, vegetable preserves, 
wines, etc.), while she imports machinery, crude oil. 
electrical and transportation equipment and some raw 
materials such as copper, cotton, rubber, etc. As a rule 
fruit and iron ore alternate at the top of the list of ex- 
port products, way above the other commodities, where- 
as during the past few years machinery and capital 
equipment have headed the list of imported goods. 

The financial Stabilization Plan has led many Span- 
ish businessmen to reconsider many aspects of the frenzy 
of industrial expansion of the last decade. During that 
period any incompetent person could set up a factory 
with ten or fifteen employees and begin to turn out 
screws or machine parts or artificial textiles, for ex- 
ample, without the slightest concern for international 
production methods and costs. Thus it would happen 
that in some cities a few hundred owners of anachronis- 
tic and uneconomically-sized industries could live on a 
level of luxury absolutely out of proportion to the value 
of their productive contributions to the nation. A large 
part of the artificial climate of prosperity which char- 
acterized some Spanish urban centers between 1952 and 
1959 was created by this class of makeshift industrialists. 
Furthermore, over and above them there was, and con- 
tinues to be, the great financial and bureaucratic oli- 
garchy, with their big banking connections and national 
monopolies. 

Obviously the contribution of this type of industriali- 
zation to foreign trade could not be extensive or posi- 
tive. The difference between the international price level 
and the level of Spanish costs was such that few of these 
new industries could possibly withstand foreign com- 
petition. Thus Spain’s foreign resources continued to be 
derived from the same traditional export commodities: 
iron ore, mercury, lead, oranges, olive oil, wine, etc. 
As to manufactured export products, to date books 
have been the main commodity, and as we know the 
Spanish book publishing business is a pretty modest onc 
(some 6,000 titles annually, as compared to France's 
40,000, for example). 

Upon the promulgation of the internal financial Sta- 
bilization Plan, of anti-inflationary objectives, simul- 
taneously with the measures relaxing foreign trade re- 
strictions, introduced into the almost autarchic Spanish 
system, a great many Spanish industrialists reacted by 
suspending investments, renovation of equipment and 
expansion of their plants. During the year included be- 
tween June 1959 and June 1960 they had ample op- 
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portunity in which to observe to what point internal 
demand, both for capital equipment and manufactured 
products and consumers’ goods, was a demand aarti- 
ficially swolen by inflation. As a result the vertical drop 
both in industrialists’ investments and consumption 
caused a decline in imports which was much higher 
than that anticipated in June, 1959. (As a matter of 
fact at that time the Government had anticipated ex- 
actiy the opposite: an even greater discrepancy in the 
balance oi payments, due to the devaluation of the 
peseta). In a speech delivered carly last spring Sr. 
Ullastres, Minister of Commerce, said “We are living 
in the reign 0° paradox” and this exclamation is indeed 
correct from the point of view of anyone thinking solely 
in monetary terms, and who does not take into account 
the effect of the social structure on the country’s eco- 
nomic life. 

So as to have a pretty good idea of the annual volume 
of Spain’s normal import requirements in a year which 
is not one of economic depression (as was 1959), we can 
cite a figure given us by the government itself. When 
an O.E.E.C. Mission visited Spain in December, 1959, 
it was informed by the Spanish authorities that 1960 
was going to bring us a reactivation of the nation’s econ- 
omy after the crisis of 1959, and that in all probability 
the normal annual volume of Spanish imports would 
come to a billion dollars.’ For this prediction to have 
been realized, it would have been necessary for the 
Spanish industrialists to have begun to fulfill their in- 
vestment plans by the end of the first three months of 
1960. Yet at a meeting organized by the School of Social 
Sciences at the University of Barcelona on April 4, 
1960, Sr. Ullastres pointed out that the industrialists 
had only used 26 of the total number of import 
licenses authorized; those attending the meeting gave 
considerable thought to the question of what might 
have happened to the balance of payments had 90% 
of the import licenses been used, as was usually the case 
prior to Stabilization. The aforementioned O.E.E.C. Re- 
port itself comments on the fact that only a small num- 
ber of the import licenses granted after August, 1959, 


were used. The official organ of the Ministry of Com- 
merce® gives us the total volume of licenses authorized 
from August through December, 1959; including the 
imports of the state monopolies, its total value came to 
$234.8 millions. Thus if during 1960 imports should rise 
to several billions of dollars, then we would require an 
average monthly rate of imports worth about $83 mil- 
lions, instead of the actual average of $47 millions of 
the last five months of 1959, or the average of $57 mil- 
lions per month which, according to provisional data 
of the Director General of Customs, was the total value 
of imported goods during the first three months of 1960. 
That this reduction of imported goods affects, above 
all, the preductive capacity of Spanish industry, is dem- 
onstrated in the figures of the Director General of Cus- 
torns as published in the review Informacién Comercial 
Espanola." According to them the principal commodi- 
ties contributing to the improvement of $78 millions in 
the balance of foreign trade in 1959 over that of 1958, 
were precisely those commodities in which capital equip- 
ment predominates: of these $17.4 millions less were 
imported in 1959 than in 1958, while $11.7 millions less 
in metals and manufactured goods were imported. 
Aside from the above data, one must also keep in 
mind the fact that due to devaluation the foreign pur- 
chasing power of the peseta has been reduced. Hence 
one is justified in asking, in view of the panorama of 
economic paralysis prevailing in Spanish industrial areas 
during the first six months of 1960, if an additional 
handicap is not being put in the way of the country’s 
productive capacity, and if the urgently needed renova- 
tion of industrial equipment, which was to great ex- 
tent obsolete already, is not being further postponed 
for too long a period. 
(1) Moneda y Crédito, Madrid, No. 71, p. 178, table entitled 


“Forecasts concerning the Balance of Payments: Expenses.” 
(O.E.E.C. Report on Spain). 


(2) Informacién Comercial Espanola, April, 1960, p. 98. 
table No. 18. 


(3) Informacién Comercial Espanola, April, 1960, p. 101, 
table No. 20. 


(What Franco Spain exports: silly princesses, bullfighters, castanets, dancers, wine and . . . democrats.) 
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TWO LETTERS FROM SPAIN 


Madrid, September 20 
Everything is under vigilance . . . our sources of in- 
formation limited to our press, national radio and. . . 
Radio Espana Independiente.1 How ironical it all is, 


and how sad! 


It is frightening to think of our future. In Spain poli- 
tics produce a chemical reaction: all action is opposed 
by an equal and opposite reaction. And we are inclined 
toward the latter, possibly without knowing it. Edu- 
cated in religious colleges and inured to the life fol- 
lowing our fratricidal war, cherishing a longing for 
peace and concord within a constitutional legality, we 
see nevertheless how our blood becomes redder as we 
become polarized toward the opposite extreme. 


Such a sad destiny should never be ours. We have a 
will for moderation, to be Europeans in a Europe which 
is Western and democratic, but we become disillusioned 
by the indifference, even disdain, of those sharing our 
ideals. This attitude, which is a very American one, 
has brought us to understand Castro’s demagogy. There 
are many who are thinking of similar solutions; but 
whatever happens American influence in Spain must go. 


It makes me feel very badly to be talking to you in 
this vein. Like us you have hoped for a sincere friend- 
ship with America, but we do not want it at such a 
price. American unpopularity becomes daily more ac- 
centuated, and I believe it to be our duty to accentuate 
it. So much disillusionment, so much sarcasm, so many 
contradictions will have their price in a currency which 
we would prefer not to have to use. But our old, though 
still timely, adage, “He who sows winds reaps harvests” 
must hold true in America as well. It is sad to think 
that these winds have disoriented us so that we can not 
come through the tempest unscathed. In reality, we are 
in the midst of it. 

Amid so much confusion the position of the Basque 
clergy has comforted us. But as every coin has its re- 
verse, the position of the hierarchy made us indignant. 
And so, among such contrasts and contradictions, pub- 
lic opinion can easily be polarized, and that would be 
fatal for our future. 

And then what? That is the great problem. Our 
country, castrated in its very roots, even, has been left 
with an amorphous, floating, uncommitted mass. The 
very persons who applauded the American President 
would applaud the red tzar who might come to us 
from the East one day. In all of this the Americans are 
very much to blame. It is possible, and it is only fair, 
that they should have to pay the bill one day; but what 
is not so fair is that we members of a generation born 
to ruin should have to pay a part of it as well. 

Please excuse this unburdening. It helps the spirit. 

(Signed) 
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Barcelona, September 14 
I permit myself to answer Sra. Loren de Maldonado. 
Her “Impressions of a Trip’? are unacceptable. Ac- 
cording to her views we are to believe that those of us 
living in the interior are spiritually demoralized, lack- 
ing any will to react. In this Sra. Loren is completely 
mistaken. I ask her, “What did you do prior to 1953?” 
Surely exactly the same things that we are doing, that 
is, gathering together and exchanging impressions, men- 
tally unburdening ourselves of absurdities, and in our 
union preparing our minds for the day propitious for 
action. [Note: Sra. de Maldonado left Spain in 1953] 

Can Sra. de Maldonado be unaware of the situation 
of police surveillance in which we live? The cord [i.e., 
of oppression] has not slackened in the least since 1939. 
It has been drawn tighter by our injuries, and today it 
is drawn with more assurance than ever before. 

Another disadvantage lies in our almost total lack of 
contact with the outside world. In the interior no one, 
absolutely no one with a really clear conscience, believes 
in monarchist compromises, nor, on the other hand. 
does anyone believe in anarchist revolutions of blood 
and fire. We all know that in the end it is the people 
who shed the blood, the regime which spreads the fire. 

The latest of such attempts, which few in the in- 
terior knew to have been attributed to the organization 
calling itself the DRIL, left a bad taste here; most peo- 
ple attributed the incidents* to the Spanish police. 

It is depressing for us to see how the campaigns ini- 
tiated abroad with great fanfare are neutralized by the 
regime through new police reenforcements, thereby 
curtailing our activities more than ever and separating 
the democratic action of the exterior from that of the 
interior. Those of us within the “patent leather curtain’”* 
ask fervently that the exile movements abandon defini- 
tively the policy of “burnt bridges.” We in the interior 
are isolated from everyone, constantly in the shadows, 
and we believe that now is the time for us to coordinate 
our internal and external efforts, without fanfare, but 
with assurance. Our half a stick used with discrimina- 
tion in the interior is worth more than a thousand 
sticks striking out blindly from abroad. Build bridges 
and stop isolating us, but no more boasts and bombs. 
With intelligence we are invincible, but with bombs we 
will lose; the regime has always more, and it can evoke 
the spectre of anarchy, thereby disheartening many in- 
dispensable allies. We of the interior firmly believe that 
we can transform our country without Congolese re- 
actions. 


BERENGUER SURIRA 


(1) Communist station in Central Europe. 

(2) IBERICA, July-August, 1960 (Spanish edition only). 
(3) Bombs left in railway stations and trains, see IBERICA, 
July-August, ps. 8-B, 16. 

(4) A reference to patent leather trimming on Civil Guards’ 
hats. 
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Editorial 
SPAIN PROGRESSES 


Just as we find grounds for encouragement in the 
news conveyed by the official Spanish press of the con- 
vertability of the peseta, we receive other officially 
conveyed reports which leave us in a state of confusion 
from which it is difficult to emerge. 

Of course it is true that the news of the converta- 
bility of the peseta, based, apparently, on increased 
foreign currency reserves in the treasury, is not accom- 
panied by any explanation of the circumstances lead- 
ing to these increased reserves. 


Let us point out, first of all, that this convertability 
relates to the member states of the O.E.E.C., and that 
the peseta is to be reciprocally exchangeable for other 
foreign currency reserves under circumstances and con- 
ditions to be specified. Even so we were prepared to 
praise this step forward of Spain’s economy, but then 
our enthusiasm collapsed like a house of cards. For 
when we ccmbined the different news reports coming 
out of Spain within a matter of days, we came to the 
conclusion that both the plans and measures of the 
regime in power in Spain today are far from being to 
the true interests of the nation, which can never be 
those of a group or clique. In Spain everything is arti- 
ficial. 

The monetary reserves held by the Spanish treasury 
today result from the restrictions in internal consump- 
tion, from having been able to export more because the 
people are consuming less. And they are consuming 
less, not because their needs are being filled, but be- 
cause they have less means with which to fill their 
needs. Thus the convertability of the peseta benefits 
no one but a few privileged groups. 


Let us continue our analysis of the news. Next, after 
the glad tidings about the peseta, came news of the 
Decree appearing in the Boletin Oficial of September 
26, amplifying the concept of “military rebellion.” 

According to this Decree, which is described in 
greater detail in our news section, human actions which 
only a delirious mind could describe as crimes are 
qualified as “crimes of military rebellion.” Thus it is 
decreed, for instance, that those who are guilty of the 
aforementioned crime include persons disseminating 
false or tendentious news reports, or news which is 
damaging to the prestige of State or of any authority; 
those who assemble together, conspire or participate 
in meetings or demonstrations for the aforementioned 
ends; those who participate in work slowdowns, strikes, 
etc. In other words, any action taken by a Spaniard 
which, according to the criteria of the authorities, 
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comes within the area covered by this Decree, can be 
considered as a “crime of military rebellion.” In Spain 
the definition of the transgression no longer exists; any 
sort of act can be arbitrarily qualified as a crime. Such 
is Spain’s legal progress after twenty-two years of the 
Franco regime. 

But what is making progress is unrest and discon- 
tent. Catholic millieux are restive; the noble and virile 
protest formulated by the Basque priests has been 
backed up by the most important monarchist group, 
Unién Espanola. Protests are voiced from the various 
regions of Spain over the position of the hierarchy; 
similar protests have been made public by the Union 
of Catholic clergy and other prominent Catholics, and 
these have been sent to His Holiness. That is to say, 
those who can protest without losing their freedom do 
so, but unrest in such circles is growing in general, and, 
on finding themselves unassisted by Church authorities, 
these groups consider that if one day they feel obliged 
to make a resolution, action will have to be taken with- 
out the support of these authorities; this could end up 
as an action taken against them. 

Let us leave this sector and enter the field of labor. 
The peseta is boosted along and will be on a level with 
the currencies of some other countries, yet workers emi- 
grate by the thousands because of unemployment and 
layoffs. During these last months forty-thousand left 
Spain to work in France and Germany. The German 
Office of Emigration which recruits labor is located in 
the same building as is the Institute of Emigration of 
the Spanish Government; daily hundreds of workers 
can be seen standing in line outside this building, wait- 
ing for a chance to register for emigration. During the 
month of September alone 200,000 requests for emi- 
gration were registered in the German office. 

On the other hand, many workers leave Spain osten- 
sibly to spend the holidays or weekend in the South of 
France, but they do not return. France keeps her fron- 
tiers open these days until midnight, and hundreds of 
workers pass over them daily, presumably to work in 
the French grape harvests. 

For all of these reasons official Spanish figures on 
labor emigration should be regarded as meaningless; 
were they to be multiplied by five they would come 
closer to the truth. 

What does all of this mean? 

The government’s insecurity, alarm in Catholic sec- 
tors and despair among the workers, who are con- 
fronted by anguishing problems without solution and 
which destroy them as human beings. There is no legal- 
ity; the repression has hardened, and labor is leaving 
the country. All in all, Spain is progressing. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


WHO WILL PUT 
OUT THE CONFLAGRATION? 


On Saturday, September 24, the building at 12 Calle de 
Carretas was destroyed by fire. Two persons died and 
several were injured. The fire department was utterly 
ineffectual in combatting the flames. The first fire en- 
gine to arrive on the scene dated back to 1925, and it 
was not equipped with a mechanical ladder. 

An enormous crowd gathered, filling Carretas Street 
from the Puerta del Sol to Benavente Plaza. Some tried 
to assist in the rescue operations by placing mattresses 
on top of each other for victims to jump onto. The 
enormous multitude reacted violently, with real fury, 
not against the true causes of the conflagration but 
against the poor firemen who were absolutely innocent. 
At moments it looked as though the crowd was getting 
out of hand, and the “grises” [Security Police] had to 
charge into the multitude several times. 

The protesters did not know on what to focus their 
indignation. There can be no doubt but that so violent 
an incident is symptomatic of a latent state of anger 
in the people which is likely to explode on the slightest 
pretext. And the real conflagration, the one which will 
not be extinguished so easily and which will take a far 
heavier toll in victims, is the one which the suppressed 
fury of a people so many times deceived and whose 
rights and aspirations are not respected, can provoke 
one day. Thus, whereas Madrid lacks fire-fighters, all 
of Spain needs fire-fighters for her political, social and 
economic life. 

Unfortunately, the governmental policies seem to 
tend ever more toward stirring up the fire, by inciting 
passions and maintaining rancors. Nothing represents 
this policy better than does the Decree published in the 
official Bulletin of State on September 26, which pro- 
vides, in fact, that the repression of all opposition activi- 


ty is to be assigned to the jurisdiction of military tribu- 
nals. 


THE DECREE OF SEPTEMBER 26 
The promulgation of this Decree is one of the most 
drastic actions to have been taken by the Franco Gov- 
ernment in recent years, and it is worth our while to 
examine it in some detail. [See news pages] 

One has to go back to the fascism of Germany and 
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Italy to find anything comparable to it. The Caudillo’s 
Government has stated repeatedly that it provides juri- 
dical guarantees to everyone in accordance with the 
principles of the international organizations to which 
it belongs (UN, UNESCO) ; it has claimed thousands 
of times that it has brought genuine peace to Spain, and 
that all prisoners enjoy guarantees of due legal process. 
But the truth of the matter is that now any sort of op- 
position activity is to be qualified as a “crime of mili- 
tary rebellion,” to be tried by special military tribunals 
“por procedimiento sumarisimo de urgencia” [{“by a 
most summary and urgent proceeding”’]. 

As Sr. Gil Robles said in the course of his defense of 
Julio Cerén, “How after saying to us daily that Spain 
is enjoying a peace which she has never had before, 
can one compare a position of political criticism to mili- 
tary rebellion?” 

Imagine that, according to the new Decree, persons 
performing the following actions are “criminals, guilty 
of military rebellion’: anyone who criticizes a member 
of the government, even a mere policeman, during a 
gathering of friends or lecture; students staging a dem- 
onstration in protest against any measure emanating 
from State organizations; workers who carry out a work 
slow-down if, due to the size of the company in ques- 
tion, it is considered that they are disturbing public 
order; any person who, in an unguarded moment, hap- 
pens to say something disagreeable to some provincial 
Army officer . . . and so on. To say nothing of the 
fact that by this Decree any opposition organization 
whatsoever, by the mere fact of its existence, falls with- 
in the crime of “military rebellion,” as does even a sim- 
ple manifesto signed by intellectuals. ; 

When we recall that at the beginning of the century 
the simple assignment to military jurisdiction of certain 
actions regarded as inciting attacks against the Army 
provoked a movement of national indignation which 
caused the government to totter, then we can realize to 
what extent Spain has backslided in the last 54 years. 

The “Law of Exception” of 1943 is invalidated, as 
is the “Law of Public Order” of 1959 when it pertains 
to repression of the opposition; instead we have a Code 
of Military Justice. It is all very simple, just as when 
at the beginning of the Civil War military men and 
civilian authorities who did not choose to join the mili- 
tary rebellion were executed for the crime of military 
rebellion and sedition.’ 


FREEDOM FOR OPUS DEI 

Here there is freedom for no one except the members 
of Opus Dei, whose Estudio General [College] in Pam- 
plona is being converted into a veritable university city. 
Soon Pamplona will be a city occupied by Opus Dei, 


(1) It is said here that the government is thinking of forming 
a Parachute Corps to be used for repression. 
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whose members will train there the persons whom the 
famous Father Escriva and his followers (some of whom 
are above him in the hierarchy) destine to govern this 
country in which one can not be a citizen, but merely 
a subject, or, rather, a vassal. 

Father Escriva has been made an “Adopted Son” of 
Pamplona, while the Basque priests are being perse- 
cuted by most members of the hierarchy, in connivance 
with the Nuncio and other high ranking collaborators 
who call themselves “liberals.” In this I refer specifical- 
ly to Sr. Martin Artajo, who is known to be an agent 
of the Caudillo in the Catholic Action organizations in 
which he is active. 

Along with all this, authorization has just been grant- 
ed for the foundation of a School of Journalism, a de- 
pendency of the hierarchy, which will be empowered to 
issue degrees for the practice of journalism in Church 
publications, and for the practice of journalism in gen- 
eral. (For the latter the candidates will have to take 
an examination on the “Laws and Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the National Movement’). 

The establishment of this school is a blow to the 
Falange’s monopoly in the field of journalism, but in 
view of the connivance between the government and 
the hierarchy (which is more concerned with the main- 
tenance of superficial personal privileges than in insur- 
ing the Christianization of its flock) it would not do to 
be over-optimistic as to its liberal significance. Let us 
not forget that the Holy See keeps a close eye on the 
democratic Catholic journalists (at the instigation of the 
Spanish hierarchy) , and has even punished one of them. 


“PEACE COMES WITH THE 

USE OF THE BLUDGEON” 

In the meantime other events have come to confirm 
this policy which maintains that “peace comes with the 
use of the bludgeon.” The complaint filed by the Bar- 
celona Bar Association against the police torturers does 
not advance a single step, and the Judge of Court 
Number Fourteen himself is resorting to every sort of 
delaying tactic to avoid bringing up the matter. The 
Creix brothers, who have tortured so many Spaniards, 
laugh at all this. Once again there has been talk of tor- 
tures inflicted by Commissar Creix prior to the trial of 
Cipriano Garcia Sanchez and four other Catalan work- 
men, who received sentences of ten and twelve years 
imprisonment. 

The political prisoners continue to be scattered about 
in grim provincial prisons, under the worst possible 
conditions, so as not to “contaminate” each other. Just 
to mention some of the recently sentenced prisoners, I 
can state that the student Raimundo Ortega (What 
did the Minister of Education say about there being no 
student prisoners in Spain?) is in the Granada prison, 
the lawyer Sr. Gerona in that of Cuenca, and Dr. Jordi 
Pujol and Sr. Pinzon in Saragossa. 
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THE ROYAL ROMANCE 

The government would like to distract attention from 
such ugly matters by means of the ridiculous public 
relations operation of the engagement of Srta. Fabiola 
de Mora y Aragon to King Baudouin of Belgium. Entire 
pages in the newspapers, popular subscriptions for pres- 
ents, photos galore of the pair since earliest infancy, 
nothing is lacking from this unrestrained wave of vul- 
garity. Headlines read, “Fabiola is very pious, she has 
dedicated her life to the poor; Fabiola speaks four 
languages, paints, plays the piano and guitar, and she 
has published a book of children’s stories; Fabiola 
wanted to be a nun”. . . and so on. 

Of course the Caudillo wanted to make diplomatic 
hay out of the romance, so as to promote his policy of 
reconciliation with Belgium (on the counsel of the 
Vatican), but this time it was the monarchists who took 
the initiative. A member of Don Juan’s “Council of the 
Crown,” Gonzalo F. de Mora, is a cousin of the future 
Belgian queen. Also, let it not be forgotten that Fabiola’s 
mother was a lady-in-waiting to Queen Victoria Eugenia 
[Widow of King Alfonso XIII] who, in spite of her ad- 
vanced years, seems to have played a part in paving 
the way for this royal romance. 


REASONS FOR INCREASED REPRESSIONS 

But let us get back to serious matters. Why is the gov- 
ernment accentuating its policy of repressions, and why 
does it continually demonstrate that it exercises un- 
limited dictatorship? 

Various interpretations are made by those who are 
well-informed. One relates to European politics: the 
Caudillo and his diplomatic counsellors believe that 
Western Europe in general is evolving towards autocra- 
tic regimes, of Catholic character, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Vatican. The excellent relations with the 
French and German governments (and Salazar, of 
course), the rapprochement with Belgium, all make 
them see the world through this prism. Relations with 
Italy are cordial, also; the Spanish Military Chief of 
Staff is in Italy at this moment, conferring with his 
Italian colleague. 

Other reasons, perhaps more important ones, are of 
an internal order. The government is quite aware of the 
fact that the opposition does not wane, that the anti- 
Franco Catholics are more numerous every day, and 
that the intellectuals and students are not resigned to 
inaction nor is the monarchist Unién Espanola dis- 
heartened. The left wing groups pursue their difficult 
activities, and the repressions can never annihilate them. 
Then too the economic situation continues grave; the 
crisis, which is modestly referred to as a “recession,” 
goes on in large labor sectors, and the inferior harvests 
have aggravated matters. All in all the government has 
good reason to fear a considerable recrudescence of so- 
cial disturbances. 
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Here are some more facts to back up the aforesaid: 
the construction industry (which employs more than 
20% of all labor) continues to be in crisis, and it is 
feared that in a few months when many of the projects 
now under construction are finished there will be much 
more unemployment. Some official views maintain that 
the situation calls for government intervention, and 
the assignment of new credits to the Minister of Hous- 
ing. The textile industry is facing a reorganization plan, 
but pessimism in this area is such that the Official 
Chamber of Commerce has requested the Minister of 
Commerce to put a stop to all importation of possibly 
competitive products. The Minister replied by promis- 
ing to exempt textile exports from indirect taxes, but 
he has not yet followed up this promise by Decree. Fur- 
thermore, the reorganization of this highly important 
branch of industry will involve the laying off of many 
more workers in the process. 

Labor discontent has been revealing itself in general 
during the past weeks by what the government officials 
call “unjustified absenteeism.” In other words, some 
become “sick,” others come late to work, or ask to be 
excused every so often, etc. The employers complain 
about this situation which, as they put it, “impedes 
productivity,” without seeing that as long as the present 
price level prevails there is no use even dreaming of 
productivity. 


“AN AUTHENTIC SINDICAL 
DEMOCRACY IN SPAIN” 
The government is very much concerned over the Sin- 
dical elections (of enlaces or labor-management liaison 
agents, and company jurors) which have begun these 
days. These elections will serve the government as a 
barometer of labor discontent. In the meantime the 
National Junta of Sindical officials has published a 
lengthy document (which of course no worker reads) 
on the superiority of “National Sindicalism” over all 
other labor union movements. The high note was sound- 
ed by the new Secretary of the Sindical Organization, 
Sr. Giménez Torres, who declared that “Our Sindical- 
ism, malevolently described as being fascist, government 
controlled and at the service of the State, is today the 
most advanced” . . . “There is an authentic Sindical 
democracy in Spain” (We might remind our readers 
that all the directive offices of a national character and 
all permanent offices of the Sindicatos are filled by ap- 
pointment from above, and that the members of the 
Supreme Junta of the Falange, of which the Sindical 
organizations are dependencies, are appointed, mostly 
by direct designation of Franco. All very democratic.) 
Finally, to conclude this economic vista, here are 
some of the opinions advanced by economists as to the 
causes of the poor crops: general shortage of tractors 
and mechanical sowers; little or no use of chemical 
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fertilizers because owners hope to reduce their costs of 
cultivation; lack of proper land rotation. As we know 
these defects are not new ones, and they reflect the 
status quo of the Spanish rural social structure, as de- 
terminedly maintained by the regime. 

Thus, reader, we have a political regime which does 
not bother to conceal its dictatorial and static character, 
even though from time to time some cabinet minister 
or official visiting abroad may make some quip about 
our “democracy.” It is a fascist regime which does not 
dare say its name, but which has never renounced neo- 
fascism, either at home or abroad. 

So it is not surprising that a few days ago the Cau- 
dillo, accompanied by his entire entourage, spent an 
hour and a half with Nasser at the airport. Certain 
Falangist millieux insist on this rapprochement, and 
our “House Journalist,” Gomez Aparicio, has paved 
the way for the operation with a trip to the Pyramids 
and five eulogistic articles. But what is curious about 
all this is that agreements between the Caudillo and 
Nasser are confined to the policy of the bludgeon, and, 
perhaps, to the signing of a cultural agreement. Other 
than that, the lack of independence of Spanish diplom- 
acy precludes any agreement on other scores. A sound- 
ing taken several days ago with the Ambassador of the 
United Arab Republic showed that Spain and Nasser’s 
country have divergent views with respect to the Congo, 
Algeria, the new members of the United Nations, etc. 
This however did not keep the Caudillo from repeating 
his invitation to the Egyptian Chief of State to spend 
a few days in Madrid. This not only for the usual rea- 
son of prestige, but also as an attempt not to remain 
isolated from the Afro-Asian nations. 

As to the United States, concern over the coming 
presidential elections in official circles persists. There 
has always been fear of an American change of attitude 
with respect to official Spain, and of a greater considera- 
tion toward the forces of the opposition, above all, the 
moderate ones. 

This fear is a logical one because, to return to the 
initial theme of this article, the Caudillo and his gov- 
ernment do not show the slightest concern over the 
possible conflagration of Spain. Here live embers 
smolder under the official Manichaeanism of twenty 
years. The government stirs up the fire, in the belief 
that all it need do is to trample occasionally on these 
embers. The truth is very different. If things go on like 

this, with repressive decrees, the traditional policy of 
the sword and the fighting Bishop, and the egoistic and 
myopic industrialist, then the conflagration will have 
to come, sooner or later. Then who will put out the 
fire? No one wants the flames to destroy Spain, but the 
Caudillo’s government seems to be blind to the danger. 
TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, September 28, 1960 
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